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Shakespeare's Sonnets. Johnson was more in his element when
criticising s Paradise Lost' than when dealing with Milton's
minor poems. Those little pieces, he said, might be dispatched
without much anxiety, a greater work called for greater care.
For the most part his criticism is based on the rules laid
down by Aristotle in his ' Poetics,' but he follows them
without servility. Of English critics he cites Bentley and
Dryden, but only to differ from them. Addison he frequently
quotes with approval, and in his life of that author defends
him against the existing generation, which had begun to
dispute his claims to be considered as a critic at all. They
condemned his criticism as * tentative or experimental rather
than scientific/ * deciding by taste rather than principles.'
Against these attacks Johnson justifies Addison : ( Had he
presented Paradise Lost to the public with all the pomp of
system and seventy of science, the criticism would perhaps
have been admired, and the poem still have been neglected;
but by the blandishments of gentleness and facility he has
made Milton an universal favourite with whom readers of every
class think it necessary to be pleased.5 (Lives of the Poets,
ii. 406; ed. 1794.) In his own criticism of 'Paradise Lost'
he is very often in agreement with Addison. Instances
of this, and cases in which their opinions differ, are pointed
out in the notes to the present edition. Johnson also refers
to Voltaire's criticisms of (Paradise Lost,' contained in a
dissertation on epic poetry attached to the ' Henriade/ and
had perhaps read the article 'EpopeV in the Dictionnaire
Philosophique, where Voltaire again discusses Milton's epic*
He was in agreement with Voltaire when he censured the
allegory of Sin and Death, and condemned the materialism of
the war in Heaven, and included both in his catalogue of the
defects of' Paradise Lost/ These lists of faults and defects
are an essential part of Johnson's system of criticism. He
did not seek to appreciate but simply to judge. He held it to
be the business of the critic to point out impartially the faults
of a great work, just as it was the business of the biographer